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Special Photo Contest Issue 


Pages 12 through 20 feature our 1998 an- 
nual photo contest. Categories are wild birds, 
wild animals and the Florida environment. 
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A Force That 


By James Call 


5urns 


C.F. Robinette 


ere’s a paradox about fire suppression efforts. 
One unintended consequence, which can do far 
more damage than the original fires, is a possible 
outbreak of a series of tremendous wildfires. 

During June and July of 1998 more than 2,300 wildfires con- 
sumed 500,000 acres of Florida. These uncontrolled blazes caused 
nearly $400 million in timber losses; destroyed and charred 368 
homes and businesses; forced the evacuation of 130,000 people; 
and burned $150 million of the state budget to bring them under 
control. 

“Conditions were right,” said Matt Weinell, Cooperative Fire 
Protection Manager with the Florida Division of Forestry. 
“Drought index was high, temperature high, humidity low, under 
those conditions any lightning strike would cause a fire.” 

At one point during a summer of blazes, lightning started as 
many as 70 new fires a day. Florida responded with a massive 
display of force. Forty-eight hundred firefighters from 43 states 
and Puerto Rico joined with Florida firefighters to battle the 
blazes. They were armed with 162 bulldozers, 150 fire trucks, 150 
helicopters and airplanes, dozens of tractors and water-tanks and 
a commitment to protect lives and property. Between Memorial 
Day and the second week of July, this armada of humans and 
equipment battled fires in Alachua, Brevard, Clay, Columbia, 
Duval, Flagler, Osceola, Putman, St. Johns, Taylor, Union, Volusia 
and Wakulla counties plus the Apalachicola National Forest. 

Although humans fear uncontrolled fire, nature depends on it. 
Fire is a force, along with wind and rain, in shaping natural areas. 
There’s a fire cycle at work in the environment. Fire is something 
which plants and animals evolved with for thousands of years; 
they’ve adapted to it and now rely on it for survival. Almost all 
animals escape the blaze, deer and rabbits run, birds fly, tortoises, 
snakes, insects burrow underground. 

Pioneering ecologists Ted Sperry and John Curtis, working in 
the 1940s, found that fire actually led to more vegetative growth. 
Take the sand pine, for example. Fire may destroy the tree, but its 
cones slowly open under the heat and release seeds to reforest the 
land. Once the fire passes, the earth abides. 

Herbs and grass sprouts provide food for many animals in 
areas once overgrown with thick vegetation. Wildflowers thrive in 
the newly opened space and sunshine they need to grow and 
bloom. 

Still, people’s fear of fire is primal. > 
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lire is inherently dangerous. 
| y In Florida it has been made 
even more so by the way 
the state has developed. But 
at the same time, fire is one of nature’s 
tools and it will come just like wind and 
rain do. 

“We have such an assortment of 
things (contributing to the problem): 
people moving into Florida and not 
understanding it; the breaking up of 
ecosystems where development occurred; 
that almost any fire will threaten some- 
one,” said Weinell. 

Scientists believe the pine woods of 
Florida have a natural fire cycle of 3-5 
years and scrub land should be on a 7-15 
year cycle. It’s nature’s way of doing 
housekeeping. Fire clears the underbrush, 


recycles nutrients, and kills non-native 
plants. 

Florida’s rapid population growth 
during the past 30 years disrupted the 
cycle. Instead of new plants sprouting 
every five years, fires were suppressed 
and subdivisions grew up along side 
natural areas. Two things are certain when 
there is a 20-year-old subdivision border- 
ing an area that has had a fire at least once 
every five years for a millennium: 
eventually there will be a wildfire and it 
will threaten people’s lives and property. 

“The problem is very simple. We 
have a lot of people who have moved to 
Florida whose connection with nature has 
long been severed. These people don’t 
understand that fire acted and continues to 
act as a sculptor shaping and modeling 
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Maria Zondervan 


ecosystems over many thousands of 
years,” said Jim Brenner, Florida Division 
of Forestry. 

A failure to understand the role fire 
plays leaves people unaware of how to 
protect their property and deny fuel to 
wildfires. People move to Florida and 
want to immerse themselves in a tropical 
paradise. Palmettos and other plants 
surround their homes growing right up to 
the front door. The new arrivals congratu- 
late themselves on creating a version of 
the Garden of Eden and then are shocked 
to discover that here in Florida, unlike 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, green plants 
burn. 

A native of Chicago or Boston 
transplanted to rural Florida may not 
appreciate that a 20 mph wind can blow 


sparks and embers into their attic’s eaves. 
They are aware of the fire in the next 


county. They need to know that they 
should enclose their roof eaves and 


maintain a space cleared of vegetation 
Fj 1998 FLORIDA 


around their homes. 


The heat and sun of summer turns the Wi LDFI FR E COU NTI E 


Florida countryside into a tinderbox. 
Scrub oak, dead leaves, sticks, shrubs, 


grasses and pine needles become a fuel Alachua Putnam 
tank waiting for a spark to ignite it. It’s Brevard St. Johns 
just a matter of time before either light- 
ning, a discarded cigarette butt or the Clay Taylor 
remains of a campfire starts an inferno. Columbia Union 
Fire is inevitable. Duval Volusia 

A controlled burn is one tool forest 
managers have to lessen the risk of Flagler Wakulla 
wildfires. Controlled burns are carefully Osceola 
monitored fires used to mimic naturally 
occurring ones. The state burns about one Wildfires consumed at least 5,000 
million acres annually. Ranchers and . . 

sine baer a tes : acres in each of these counties between 

plantation owners burn another one to 1.5 
million acres. Parks, forests and wildlife May 28 and July 23. 


refuges are all treated to controlled burns. 


This longleaf pine is 
part of new growth after 
a controlled burn. 


Foresters think at least six million acres should be burned 
annually to avoid a repeat of the devastation of the summer of 
1998. A county commission can ask the state to come in and 
burn an overgrown area, but if the landowner objects, the 
state has to back off. 

A comprehensive controlled burn program may not be 
possible. The state’s 14 million residents are scattered in such 
a way that even controlled fires affect people. “Controlled 
burns is not a cure-all,” said Weinell. “(There is a possibility) 
you will temporarily affect people’s health in some way. 
Careful planning must be done beforehand to prevent these 


problems.” 

The weather could blow smoke into sensitive areas such 
as a hospital, school or nursing home. Smoke may affect an 
airport by interfering with visibility. Drivers along the 
roadways and interstates complain about smoke blanketing 
highways, others about it irritating sinuses; homeowners 
about ashes littering swimming pools. People don’t like fires [> 


eneuigoy ‘4°O 
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and their complaints sometimes prevent 
foresters from getting the approval needed 
from local governments. 

Strategic planning can also help 
reduce the damage caused by fire. Out 
west, where wildfires periodically burn 
the countryside, states enforce fire 
prevention guidelines for development. 
Measures include: 

¢ 30-foot buffer zones cleared of 

vegetation around homes 

¢ fire resistant plants for landscaping 

¢ and screens on chimneys. 

There is a consensus among forest 
managers that the practice of extinguish- 
ing natural occurring fires has created the 
conditions for larger and more intense 
wildfires. This summer’s fires convinced 
Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt to 
proclaim, “we need to get fire back in the 
landscape.” Time will tell if there is a 
practical way to do that. 

Florida Agriculture Commissioner 
Bob Crawford plans to ask the legislature 
to require controlled burns to create buffer 
zones around designated communities and 
neighborhoods. His proposal would give 
foresters the power to override a 
landowner’s veto. 

Still, a controlled burn is just one tool 
in preventing wildfires. To curb the 
frequency and intensity of wildfires, 
residents need to know how to safeguard 
against fire. One problem during the 
summer of 1998 that firefighters faced 
according to Weinell was: “The sheer 
number of people unaware of how to 
protect their property.” 

To minimize the threat of a wildfire 
consuming a home, residents should have 
a clear-zone around their house; maintain 
the yard by raking leaves, grass and pine 
needles; install skirting around a mobile 
home; and close roof eaves. And it’s a 
good idea to keep matches and lighters 
away from children until they understand 
that fire is a natural force that humans 
fear. @ 


James Call is the associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife in Tallahassee. 


Marc Epstein 


WILDLIFE SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 
A wildfire can spread faster than the prevailing wind and cover a 
mile in a few minutes. You can reduce the potential for damage to your 
home by implementing the following precautions before a wildfire 
occurs in your neck of the woods - 
Create a safety zone separating the home from plants 
Prune all branches around the residence to a height of 8 to 10 feet 


Keep all trees and shrubs trimmed so they don’t come in contact 
with electrical wires 


Remove all dead limbs, needles and debris from rain gutters 
Close eaves 
Clean the chimney and install a screen 


Store combustible materials in approved containers and away from 
the house “ 


Never leave a fire, including a cigarette, burning unattended > 


Use fire-resistant materials such as tile, stucco, brick and concrete 
when renovating / 


Install smoke detectors near bedrooms 
y 


burns, are carefully 
uce fire as a natural 
process within ecosystems. An effective prescribed burn program: 


Prescribed burns, also called controll 
monitored, planned fires used to re-intr 


> ‘i 
PRESCRIBED BURNS - Se aa HELP 


e Reduces the potential for a catastrophic wildfire by removing 
fuel accumulations and breaking up fuel continuities on 
landscape ‘ 


Removes non-native plants 
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Wildlife Friend: Rhonda Work 


allahassee’s Rhonda 

Work’s experience as a 

volunteer supports assump- 

tions about community 
involvement that dates back to revolu- 
tionary times. She agrees with Thomas 
Jefferson’s conclusion that public work 
brings meaning to one’s life. 

Work dedicated 40 years of her life 
to a career as a speech pathologist. 
When she retired in 1995 she knew she 
was in for what she called a major life- 
style change. 

“T couldn’t just sit home,” said 
Work, talking while feeding an or- 
phaned squirrel with a syringe. When I 
was with the Department of Education I 
didn’t have any time. I traveled a lot. 
Now it’s different.” 

Two years ago she responded to a 
call for volunteers by the St. Francis 
Wildlife Association in Tallahassee, a 
non-profit organization that cares for 
injured and orphaned critters. Work 
signed up for training to learn to take 
care of creatures rescued by the associa- 
tion. She found much to do and her free 
time was quickly filled with new 
responsibilities. 

Work brings the same zeal to the 
animals at St. Francis that she had when 
working with children with speech 
problems. She cares for orphaned 
animals, coordinates and trains volun- 
teers, cleans cages, washes laundry and 
assists in fund raising. 

“She’s very positive, and energetic,” 
said Jon Johnson, executive director of 
St. Francis. “Rhonda weighs in and 
takes care of anything that comes up.” 

Work earned a doctorate at Florida 
State University and laughs when 
people refer to her as the “squirrel lady.” 
That is her speciality: caring for 
orphaned squirrels; taking them in and 


raising them until they are old enough to 


be released in the wild. She feeds the 
baby squirrels every four hours, cleans 
them, cuddles them and plays with 
them. 


Rhonda Work delivers food to the St. Francis Rehabilitation Center. 


Text and Photographs by James Call 


Work recalled the first time she fed 
an orphaned fawn. 

“Tt was about a week old,” she said. 
“It gave me goose bumps to feed this 
beautiful creature who needed help. I 
felt connected to nature.” @ 


“At first they are like pets, you can 
hold them,” she said. “But as they get 
older they don’t want to be held. They 
become independent and act wild, 
wanting to run and climb. They start 
acting like squirrels.” 

Work’s involvement with St. 
Francis is not the first time she agreed to 
help the injured. 

As an undergraduate at Northwest- 
ern University, she volunteered to visit 
wounded Korean War soldiers hospital- 
ized at the Great Lakes Naval Base. Her 
comments about volunteering seems to 
support a theory recently advanced by 
Northwestern University researcher Jane 
Mansbridge. Mansbridge says commu- 
nity participation makes one a better 
person. 


James Call is the associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife in Tallahassee. 
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THE HOLEY LAND 


An Anglers frat rick 


By Art Owens 


he ceramic plaque on 
the kitchen wall reads: 
“Born To Fish — Forced 
To Work.” That is true 
for me. But things aren’t bad. You see, I 
work in the fly fishing business and my 
work provides me an excuse to sneak 
away, fly rod in hand, every chance I can. 

Yesterday my destination was the 
Holey Land Wildlife Management Area, 
site of some of the best bream fishing in 
the world. The Holey Land is less than an 
hour from Fort Lauderdale and easily 
accessible, yet few people fish it. I headed 
north on I-75 with my trusty canoe 
strapped to the top of my car, a small ice 
chest filled with drinks and a fifty-five 
pound trolling motor and two batteries in 
the trunk. 

I turned west on U.S.27 north. At the 
Broward-Palm Beach County line I turned 
due west into the Everglades and followed 
the worst paved road I’ve ever rode into 
the Holey Land. It is a 35,350 acre 
preserve less than an hour from dense 
urban sprawl but conveys a sense of being 
light years away from the hustle and 
bustle of big city life. 

Fly-fishing has been a part of my life 
for more years than I care to remember. I 
started popping for bass and bream in 
ponds back in Alabama during college. I 
still get a thrill when a bluegill snaps onto 
my chartreuse popping bug. 

I shoved my canoe into the water 
under the watchful eye of a seven-foot 
alligator lazing in the pool just below a 
water control structure. I followed a 
narrow air-boat canal for about three 
miles to the main canal. I rode the main 
canal for another six miles until I reached 
the Flats, a big expanse of shallow water, 
at the center of the Holey Land. 

This is where monster bluegill and 
largemouth bass live. They roam the 


numerous cuts that run from the canal into 
the Flats and hang out on the submerged 
rock ledges that were dredged and 
deposited here when the canal was 
formed. Bring polarized sunglasses as the 
water is clear enough to see the bedding 
areas. 

All the anticipation of the day seemed 
to lead to that moment when I made my 
first cast. I was poised for the first strike 
but the fish failed to share my excitement. 
I cast my small popping bug (chartreuse 
with rubber legs, and a black tail; #8 
hook) to another promising place. 
Nothing. After several fruitless casts, I 
eased down the bank searching for fish. 

I made a short cast with my four 
weight (using a four-pound knotless 
leader), and this time I got the strike I 
wanted and caught a big old black bream 
that weighed about three quarters of a 
pound. Subsequent casts were rewarded 
with lightening fast strikes. I had found a 
bream bed! 


Some were so aggressive that they 
actually came out of the water to attack 
my popping bug. What happened next 
scared the wits out of me. I snagged the 
bug in some reeds. When I eased to the 
edge to retrieve it a small bass jumped 
into the open boat. 

SPLASH! CRASH. The noise 
spooked me. In an instant, I thought a 
gator had done me in. Then I noticed it 
was a bass and saw he was none to 
thrilled either. 

After I regained my composure | 
made my rounds of the Holey Land and 
caught and released more than 100 
monster bream and several nice bass. I 
kept a handful of big bream to enjoy with 
hushpuppies and cheese grits. 

Around noon I decided it was time to 
head for home. As I motored along, 
retracing the path I took in the morning, I 
enjoyed the endless tranquility of the 
Holey Land. I soaked in the scenery and 


wildlife as it unfolded before me. 


Tom Ulrich 


The Holey Land is one of 87 wildlife management areas in Florida. 
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This is where 
monster bluegill 
and largemouth 
bass live. They 
roam the numerous 
cuts that run from 
the canal into the 
Flats. 


The Holey Land is a great place to 
fish. It is close to Fort Lauderdale yet 
remote, wildly beautiful and chocked full 
of fish. I like to consider it kind of like an 
angler’s hat trick. 


If You Go 

On this trip; I entered the Holey Land 
Wildlife Management Area from the east 
end. In times of low water, this is not 
possible. That’s okay. A second route is to 
continue down the same east-west road 
until you reach the Miami Canal (it runs 
from Lake Okeechobee to Miami). Here 
the road turns north and parallels the 
canal. A pump station is about three miles 
farther and marks the western entrance to 
the Holey Land. 

This area has plenty of fish and 
plenty of Everglades wildlife. It’s the type 
of place for which cameras were made. 
The banks and marshes are filled with 
alligators and birds. Deer, rabbits and 
raccoons wander the back roads once the 
sun sets. Last year I saw two Florida 
panthers in the Holey Land. Most people 
go a lifetime without ever seeing one 
running free. @ 


Tom Evans 


Art Owens lives and writes in 
Broward County. 


The Holey Land is remote, beautiful and full of fish: an angler’s hat trick. 
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Top 15 
Florida Pantish Spots 


Panfish is a generic name for small freshwater fish like bream, shellcracker, sunfish and bluegill. All tend to 
have a number of stiff, sharp spines on the anal fin. When it comes to panfish, the angler’s motto is catch, clean, 
scale and fry them. 

Here are the top 15 panfish spots in the state, in alphabetical order, selected by a dozen fisheries 
biologists. 


. Choctawatchee River: Fish are active in the smaller creeks and the river’s still waters. 


. Farm 13/Stick Marsh: Fishing is good near levees, submerged road beds and substrata. 


. Lake Harris: Big thick shellcrackers can be found near the 9th Street Canal near Leesburg. 


. Lake Istokpoga: Try the shallow sand bars, in the eel grass and along cattail edges. 

. Lake Jessup: The south end is usually good, but check with the fish camps for latest info. 
. Lake Kissimmee: The 35,000 acre lake may be the best Central Florida spot for bluegill. 
. Low Bush Bay: After the fish spawn they concentrate near overhanging willow trees. 


. Lake Marian: This Osceola County gem attracts anglers from across the country. 


. Lake Miccosukee: Large bluegills 
frequently measure from 10 to 12 inches 
and above. 


. Lake Okeechobee: Considered by many as the 
best panfish lake in the world. 


. Orange Lake: Cast your lines in the lily pads 
during the full moons of April and May. 


. Lake Panasoffkee: Big bluegills add to this spot’s 
reputation as an excellent panfishery. 


. Suwannee River: Key in on the brush piles and the 
main part of the river. 


. Lake Talquin: Glory days for flyrodders are 
usually during the summer months. 


. Lake Walk-in- Water: Three big bedding areas are 
off the point at Tiger Creek. 
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Southern Fried Panfish 


2 Ibs. fillets 2/3 cup cornmeal 
fat or oil for frying 2 teaspoons salt 
‘/2 teaspoon paprika pepper to taste 


Clean and dry fish thoroughly and set aside. Combine cornmeal, 
salt, paprika and pepper. Roll fish in cornmeal mixture. Place fish in a 
heavy frypan which contains about '/s inch of fat or oil, hot but not 
smoking. Fry at a moderate heat for four to five minutes until fillets 
are brown. Turn carefully and fry for four to five minutes longer until 
fillets are brown and flake easily when tested with a fork. Drain and 
serve with tartar or hot sauce if desired, french fries and cole slaw. 


Baked Bream in Sour Cream Sauce 


3 Ibs. of pan-dressed bream 2 cups sour cream 

or other pan fish 2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 tablespoons grated onion '/2 teaspoon celery salt 
1 teaspoon salt paprika and parsley 
dash cayenne pepper 


Combine sour cream, vinegar and seasonings and spread half of 
mixture over bottom of a well-greased baking pan. Place fish in a single 
layer into the sour cream mixture. Spread remaining sour cream 
mixture over fish. Sprinkle with paprika. Bake in oven at 350 degrees 
for 20 to 25 minutes (until fish flakes easily when tested with a fork). 
Sprinkle with parsley and serve. 


Shellcracker Floridian 


2lbs. shellcracker fillets, 3 tablespoons margarine or 
fresh or frozen cooking oil 

2 teaspoons grated orange rinds 2 tablespoons orange juice 

2 teaspoons salt concentrate 

Dash nutmeg '/4 teaspoon white pepper 


Thaw fish if frozen. Place fillets in a single layer, skin side down, on a 
well-greased baking platter. Combine remaining ingredients, pour over 
fish and bake in oven at 350 degrees for 10 to 12 minutes. Shellcracker 
Floridian is ready when fish flakes easily with a fork. Serves six. 
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Florida Wildlife 
Photo Contest 


ongratulations to the 13 
photographers who won 
the 1998 Florida 
Wildlife photo contest. 

This was the most difficult photo 
competition for our judges, because 
submissions were among the best we 
have had in recent years. 

There are four first place winners 
in three categories; wild birds, wild 
animals (mammals, fish, reptiles and 
insects) and Florida natural environ- 
ment. The tie occurred among wild 
birds submissions by Emi Allen, 
reddish egret (page 12 and front cover) 
and Susan Mears, snowy egret (page 
15). Susan Schermer took first place 
for her blue angel (page 19) in the wild 
animals category. Mears also took first 
place for red mangrove sunset (page 
16 and back cover) in the Florida 
natural environment category. 


The 1999 Florida Wildlife photo 
contest deadline is June 18, 1999. For 
contest rules and entry form contact 
Photo Contest, Florida Wildlife, 620 
South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600; call (850) 488-5563; 
request a FAX at (850) 488-1961 or 
check the publications Internet site at 
www:state.fl.us/gfe/ 


FIRST PLACE, Wild Birds (Tied): 
REDDISH EGRET by Emi Allen, 
Jacksonville, FL 
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THIRD PLACE, The Florida Natural Environment: WATER LILLIES by Karen Bender, Hernando, FL 


SECOND PLACE, Wild Animals: RED RAT SNAKE by Susan Mears, Lauderhill, FL [> 
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THIRD PLACE, Wild Birds: 
Angy, Indialantic, FL 


SECOND PLACE, The Florida Natural Environ- 
ment: SUNRISE by Barbara E. Kuebler, Jupiter, FL 


THIRD PLACE (Tied), Wild Animals: 
SPICEBUSH SWALLOWTAIL CATERPILLAR by Billy Boothe, Sarasota, FL 
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Florida Wildlife 
Photo Contest 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
The Florida Natural Environment: 


PITHLACHASCOTEE RIVER 
by Jim Wiggins, Royal Palm, FL 
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FIRST PLACE, Wild Birds (Tied): SNOWY EGRET by Susan Mears, Lauderhill, FL. [> 
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HONORABLE MENTION, The Florida 
Natural Environment: LICHEN 
by Jim Wiggins, Royal Palm, FL 


HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Animals: 
CHORUSING TREE FROG 
by Billy Griswold, Gainesville, FL 


FIRST PLACE, The Florida Natural Environment: 
RED MANGROVE SUNSET by Susan Mears, Lauderhill, FL 
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SECOND PLACE, Wild Birds: WOOD STORKS by Richard W. Halterman, 
West Palm Beach, FL > 
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HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Birds: HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Birds: 
PURPLE GALLINULE by George E. Forrest, WOOD STORK by Mamoru Yoshida, Lake Wales, FL 
Delray Beach, FL 


WA, 
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FIRST PLACE, Wild Animals: BLUE ANGEL by Susan Schermer, Miami Beach, FL [> 
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HONORABLE MENTION, The Florida Natural Environment: 
SALTWATER MARSH — Merritt Island, by Mamoru Yoshida, Lake 
Wales, FL 
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HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Animals: 
PRAYING MANTIS by Jean Becker, Venice, FL 


HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Animals: 
LUBBER GRASSHOPPER by Richard. W. 
Halterman, West Palm Beach, FL 


¢ Don’t feed them 
» Don’t get close to them 
Don’t swim or wade where they are 
Don’t let your pets near them 
Don’t agitate or tease them 
Don’t try to catch one 
Don’t approach an alligator’s nest 


Do observe from a safe distance on 
land 


Do discourage others from feeding 
them 


Do treat them with respect as an 
important element of nature 


Do request additional information by 
calling the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission at 

(850) 488-4676 


photos by Barry Mansell 


This is a collaborative effort of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, American Alligator Cycle of Protec- 
tion, Inc., and Smittle & Associates, Inc. 

It is endorsed by the Southeastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies; Arkansas Game and Fish Commission; 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission; Georgia Department of Natural Resources; Mississippi Department of 
Wildlife Fisheries & Parks; South Carolina Department of Natural Resources; Texas Parks and Wildlife Department; West 
Virginia Division of Natural Resources. 

Support for the American Alligator Marketing and Education projects was provided by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Dr. Allen Egbert, Executive Director; the Department of Agriculture and Consumer Services, Bob 
Crawford, Commissioner; and the Florida Alligator Marketing & Education Advisory Committee. 
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Compiled by Captain Ed Tyer 


The number of hunting accidents in Florida last year dropped to 18, three less than the previous year. 

Florida law requires anyone born on or after June 1, 1975, to pass a state-approved hunter safety course 
before purchasing a hunting license. Hunters can register for a free class that meets this requirement conducted 
by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC). The GFC also offers junior hunter education 
courses for children as young as the pre-K level. For registration and other information, contact the GFC regional 
office nearest you (refer to the list of regional offices on page 31). 

The following accidents were investigated by the GFC between July 1, 1997, and June 30, 1998. 


October 4, 1997 Washington County: While the victim was crossing a field, a dove hunter at the 
other end of the field shot at low-flying birds. Some of the shot struck the victim in his face under the 
eye. Dove hunters should wear eye protection including a cap with a bill. 


October 4, 1997 Marion County: The shooter shot at a low-flying bird. A fellow hunter, standing 
across the field in the line of fire, was shot in the face. Never fire in the direction of another 
human being. 


November 8, 1997 Hendry County: While exiting a vehicle, the victim’s rifle fell to the floorboard. 
When she grabbed the gun by the barrel and began pulling it to her, it discharged. A bullet struck her 
in the right biceps. It’s dangerous to handle your firearm in a way that places the muzzle 
pointing towards you. 


November 15, 1997 Jackson County: While hunting squirrel, a shooter was attempting to un-jam his 
gun. It fired and a bullet struck the victim in the upper thigh. Always point the muzzle of your 
firearm in a safe direction. 


November 16, 1997 Jefferson County: The shooter fired at what he thought was a turkey coming out 
of the woods. It was his companion who had been in the brush looking for a turkey spotted earlier. 
The victim suffered a fatal shot to the head. You must take the time to positively identify your 
target. 


November 22, 1997 Lake County: The shooter and victim were hunting hogs from tree stands 
approximately 100 yards apart. The victim got out of his stand and approached his hunting partner. 
The shooter heard noises and saw something coming toward his stand. He fired, striking the victim 
in the thigh with a .22 caliber bullet. Assume any sound you hear and gleams of color you see is a 
person until you identify it as game. 


November 25, 1997 Levy County: While hunting deer, the shooter swung and fired at a deer but did 
not notice the victim was in his line of fire. The victim was shot in the left ankle. A hunter has 
the responsibility to know where the other hunters in the group are. 


November 27, 1997 Palm Beach County: The victim rested his gun against a tree. When it started to 
fall, he reached for the muzzle. The gun discharged, hitting his left wrist. Never lean a loaded 
firearm against anything. 


December 6, 1997 Collier County: As the victim attempted to get out of his tree stand, his gun 
discharged, the bullet entered his chest and traveled upward to his neck. Never load your firearm 
until you are settled into your tree stand. Always unload the gun before starting down from 
the stand. 


December 13, 1997 Glades County: While hog hunting, the shooter shot at a hog standing approxi- 
mately 30 yards away between the shooter and a swamp buggy. A ricocheting pellet struck a hunter 
on the buggy, penetrating and exiting the victim’s left arm. Never let the excitement of the hunt 
overrule safety and common sense. 
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December 13, 1997 Jefferson County: When the victim attempted to join three companions in a 
hunting stand, one of the hunters mistook him for a deer and shot him in the knee with a 270- 
caliber rifle. The victim was not wearing a blaze orange vest. To help insure that a careless 
hunter does not mistake you for game, always wear an orange vest. 


December 13, 1997 Wakulla County: The shooter jumped a deer and fired twice at it. A ricochet 
hit the victim in the shoulder blade and became imbedded in his spinal column. Victim is paralyzed 
from waist down. Shooter was not aware of victim’s position. Always be aware of other hunters’ 
positions. 


December 27, 1997 Taylor County: The shooter and victim were walking one behind the other. 
When the shooter tripped and fell, his gun discharged, shooting the victim in the legs. When 
walking behind another person with a firearm, always point your muzzle in a safe direction. 


January 1, 1998 Leon County: The victim and shooter were duck hunting on a lake when a flock 
of coots flew over and they shot. The victim was hit on the right leg and foot. Remember a boat is 
an unstable platform that can and will shift. 


January 18, 1998 Taylor County: When the victim attempted to unload his gun, it discharged, 
hitting the victim near his big toe. Never let a muzzle point to any part of your body. 


February 14, 1998 Palm Beach County: While trying to clear dirt from the gun barrel, the firearm 
discharged, taking off a portion of victim’s finger. When clearing a barrel of an obstruction, 
always unload the gun first. 


April 9, 1998 Polk County: A shooter heard yelping and saw what he thought was a turkey. He 
fired his 12-gauge shotgun and hit the victim in the right side and upper torso. Assume any noise 
you hear is made by a person until proven otherwise. 


April 16, 1998 Suwannee County: The victim and shooter were walking in the woods when a 
turkey rose in front of them. They shot at it. When they went to retrieve the bird, 

the shooter saw some rustling in the bushes and fired again. This time pellets hit the victim in the 
forehead, torso, right arm and left leg. To ensure your safety while hunting, chose a hunting 
partner who has common sense and has displayed a very good understanding of hunting 
safety. @) 
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rs. Gilbert W. 
Humphrey is in the 
final days of her 15 
years of service on 
the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC). 
Mrs. Humphrey has fulfilled three 5-year 
appointments by Governors Bob Graham, 
Bob Martinez and Lawton Chiles. Twice 
she has chaired the Commission and 
earned a reputation as a champion in the 
cause of conserving and defending 
Florida’s fish and wildlife heritage. 

As she approaches her 80th birthday 
in November, Mrs. Humphrey said she 
feels it’s time to step down from the post, 
but not to cut back on her service to 
conservation causes. Mrs. Humphrey said 
she intends to be available to assist the 
Commission as long as she is able, but 
plans to retire as a commissioner after the 
November meeting. 

During her term on the GFC, Mrs. 
Humphrey has watched and guided the 
agency through many changes. 

“When I first joined the Commission, 
it was all focused on wildlife,” she said. 
“Now it’s about land management and the 
environment. It’s a different ball game 
now. We have to deal more in theories.” 

Mrs. Humphrey was born in 
Moorehead City, North Carolina, the 
daughter of a World War I aviator who 
patrolled the coast in search of enemy 
submarines. Her family operated a coal 
mining company in those days. She loves 
to talk about visiting Florida when she 
was growing up, and the conversation 
brings out fond memories of hunting 
bobcats from horseback in Lloyd back in 
those days. She did a little gray fox 
hunting, too, later on. 

“My grandmother lived in 
Thomasville, Georgia,” she said. “Some- 
times she’d take me dove hunting with 
her, and I can remember picking up doves 
for her. My grandfather shot ducks.” 

At age 16, Mrs. Humphrey (Louise 
Ireland at the time) received her first gun 
—a 20-gauge Sauer side-by-side — for a 
birthday present. She still hunts quail 
with a 20-gauge, but prefers a 28-gauge 
Purdy for dove shooting in Kentucky. 


A Joo 
Well Done 


By Henry Cabbage 


During her term on the GFC, Mrs. Humphrey 
has watched and guided the agency through 


many changes. 


Mrs. Humphrey’s fondness for 
hunting has grown stronger over the years 
and led her to take a more active role in 
nature, at home as well as in associations 
and state government. She skillfully 
manages the bobwhite quail population in 
her Woodfield Springs Plantation in 
Miccosukee, and she raises award- 
winning beagles for rabbit hunting in 
Kentucky. She hunts in Florida from 
November through April. 

“T have enjoyed serving on the 
Commission,” she said. “It’s been an 
honor to be part of the stewardship of 
Florida’s fish and wildlife.” 

In addition to her duties as a commis- 
sioner, Mrs. Humphrey is an original 
board member and has served as treasurer 
of the Wildlife Legislative Fund of 
America/Wildlife Conservation Fund of 
America (WLFA/WCFA). Her service 
with that organization reflects her 
dedication to protecting the rights of 
hunters. 

She’s also served on an advisory 
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board of the University of Florida 
College of Veterinary Medicine and on 
the U.S. Equestrian Team. 

Mrs. Humphrey’s public service 
accomplishments extend from wildlife 
conservation to the highest levels of 
American culture. She was president of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera for 
six years, and raised $30 million 
annually for the opera. Mrs. Humphrey 
is a lifetime honorary chairman of the 
opera’s board of directors. She also is a 
director of the Monticello Opera House. 

Florida State University conferred 
an honorary doctorate of humane letters 
on Mrs. Humphrey in 1992. Ina 
magazine article that same year, Women 
& Guns dubbed her a “Renaissance 
Woman.” 

Editor’s Note: The GFC employ- 
ees send their thanks to Mrs. Humphrey 
for her service to the state of Florida. @) 


Henry Cabbage is a GFC Public 
Information Director in Tallahassee. 


GULF COAST: 20” x 26” of Jenkin’s Creek salt marsh. Limited to 275 prints. 


TWwo New 
Charles Rowe Prints 


ildlife artist 

Charles Rowe has 

two new Florida 

limited edition prints 
that are available through the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc. Gulf Coast 
(above) offers an unusual view of a 
typical scene along the Gulf Coast. It was 
painted at Jenkin’s Creek and marks the 
beginning of Rowe’s work in oils on 
canvas. 

Hillsborough River — Ibis (pictured 
top opposite page) is from an acrylic 
painting. It depicts a clear fall evening on 
the Hillsborough River with the cypress 
catching the last direct sun of the day. 

The previously offered Live Oak — 
Deer (bottom opposite page) is a print 


based on a painting that is a combination 
of egg tempera and oil paint on panel. 

All three prints are from limited 
editions of 275 prints and each is signed 
and numbered by Charlres Rowe. Prints 
may be ordered through the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for- 
profit foundation. One-half of the print 
cost will defray the Florida Wildlife 
magazine manuscript, art and photogra- 
phy expenses. The foundation will send 
you a federal income tax gift statement 
for the value of your contribution: one- 
half the cost of each print. 

HOW TO ORDER 

To order a print, please send a check 
or money order to the Wildlife Foundation 
of Florida, Inc., Charles Rowe Prints, 620 
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Artist Charles Rowe 


South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600. Each print is priced at $120. 
Florida residents must add $8.40 sales 
tax. There is a $7 shipping fee. For 
multiple orders to the same address, only 
one $7 shipping fee is required. 

Offer contingent on availability of 
prints. Prints are shipped in sturdy flat 
specially constructed boxes via UPS. For 
shipping purposes, please include your 
daytime phone number. @) 


— Dick Sublette, editor 


HILLSBOROUGH RIVER — Ibis: 20” x 26” print of an area canoed by the artist many times. 


LIVE OAK — Deer: 19'/.” x 24” print painted of what now is the Richloam State Forest. 


A high percentage 
of Florida boating 
fatalities are directly 
related to hypother- 
mia. Some of these 
deaths are probably 
due to a false percep- 
tion about the risk of 
hypothermia in the 
Sunshine State. 


nacalm, clear and 
somewhat cool 
November day, Otis 
Stubblefield of 
Gainesville was 
drifting under a canopy of willow limbs 
and oaks in his small johnboat fishing for 
bream. The Suwannee River’s current was 
slow and comfortable; boat traffic was 
minimal, allowing Otis to cast his cricket 
to prime locations. This “It don’t get any 
better than this” fishing trip was halted 
abruptly by what happened next. 

After making what he thought was a 
perfect cast under some good-looking 
cover that surely would catch a fish, a 
problem occurred. Otis’s line became 
entangled on tree limbs. Not wanting to 
waste time re-rigging his line if he didn’t 
have to, he attempted to ease over to the 
limb and untangle it. As Otis stood up, he 
lost his balance and fell overboard into 
the 12-foot deep, 64-degree water. 

Soaked, wearing a t-shirt, sweatshirt, 
windbreaker, long pants, socks, shoes and 
a life jacket, Otis tried fervently to pull 
himself up into the boat before extreme 
fatigue set in. After struggling for 
approximately 20 minutes, he finally 
pulled himself onto a felled tree branch. It 
was about another 20 minutes before a 
good Samaritan came along and rescued a 
violently shaking Otis. 

In the 40 minutes between his cast 
and rescue, Stubblefield’s body tempera- 
ture dropped to 91 degrees. Paramedics 


Hypothermia: 
The Chilling 
Facts 


By Captain Pau 


treated him for hypothermia and trans- 
ported him to the hospital for observation. 
After a short visit, doctors determined he 
was Okay and released him in good 
condition. 

Each year prior to the cool weather 
months the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC), Division of Law 
Enforcement, warns boaters about a silent 
killer: “hypothermia,” a severe reduction 
in body temperature. A high percentage 
of Florida boating fatalities are directly 
related to hypothermia. Some of these 


1 R. Ouellette 


deaths are probably due to a false percep- 
tion about the risk of hypothermia in the 
Sunshine State. 

Ironically, most hypothermia casual- 
ties occur in warm climates where boaters 
are less likely to protect themselves. Larry 
Wittmers, Ph.D., who studied the perils of 
hypothermia extensively at the University 
of Minnesota-Duluth, recently told 
Consumers Digest magazine, “all bodies 
of water, given time, will induce hypoth- 
ermia” because water, when lower than 
the body temperature, rapidly removes 


Hypothermia Chart - Wearing a PFD 


If the Water Exhaustion 


Temp. (F) is... 
32.5 
32.5-40.0 15-30 Min. 
40-50 30-60 Min. 
1-2 Hr. 


2-7 Hr. 


50-60 
60-70 
70-80 3-12 Hr. 


over 80 indefinitely 
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Unconsciousness 


Under 15 Min. 


or Expected Time 


of Survival is... 
Under 15-45 Min. 
30-90 Min. 

1-3 Hr. 

1-6 Hr. 

2-40 Hr. 
3-Indefinitely 
Indefinitely 


body heat. We have even seen cases of 
hypothermia during the summer months 
where the victim was out boating all day, 
got sun burned, became stranded and 
exposed to cooler nighttime air without 
adequate clothing. 

In simple terms, hypothermia results 
when the body cannot maintain its normal 
temperature. Body heat is lost faster than 
it is replaced. Generally, hypothermia 
occurs in one of two ways. First, you may 
be thrust into cold water when your boat 
accidently sinks or you lose your balance 
and fall in, like Otis. Once in the water, 
the body loses heat at least 25 times faster 
than it does in the air. The second way 
hypothermia occurs is incrementally. It 
creeps up on you without notice over the 
course of the day. 

Since the onset of hypothermia is 
gradual, people are generally unaware of 
what is happening until they start suffer- 
ing from its more severe symptoms. Most 
folks have shivered uncontrollably or 
found it difficult to talk properly in cold 
weather. Many, at least one time in their 
lives, have had problems walking because 
they were so cold. But few realize the 
danger in succumbing to hypothermia. 
Most of the time, people find shelter and 
and avoid ending up like Otis, shivering 
violently on a tree limb. 


Since hypothermia is easier to detect 
in someone else, here are the progressive 
symptoms of a severe reduction in body 
temperature: 

¢ Shivering 

¢ Clumsiness 

¢ Loss of manual dexterity 

e  Slurred speech 

¢ Inward behavior, withdrawal 

¢ Shivering stops 

¢ Muscle rigidity 

¢ Unconsciousness 

Recreational boaters are not the only 
ones most at risk. Hunters, anglers and 
hikers should all guard against hypother- 
mia. It makes good sense for anyone who 
either works or enjoys being outdoors to 
become familiar with techniques of 
surviving in cold-water conditions: 

¢ At the first signs of shivering, stop 
and rewarm your body or put on more 
layers of dry, warm clothing. Especially 
insulate the head, neck, chest and groin. 

¢ If you are in the water, don’t ever 
remove clothing. Minimize heat loss by 
keeping your head out of the water. Only 
swim to get out of the water. Swimming 
in cold water flushes out the warm layer 
in the clothing and pumps warm blood to 
extremities where it cools quickly, 
reducing survival time by as muchas 50 
percent. Pace 


¢ Hunters and anglers who use 
waders should remove them while in a 
boat. Waders fill with water rapidly and 
can drag a person to the bottom. 

¢ Leave a float plan with a respon- 
sible person, detailing where you will be 
and when you expect to return. This 
should include a description of your boat. 

¢ Be aware of changing weather 
conditions and have a plan for finding 
shelter if weather conditions become 
threatening. 

¢ Most importantly, be prepared. 
store extra dry clothes, food and water. 
Make everyone wear a life jacket while on 
your boat. The life jacket saves energy by 
keeping your head above water. @) 


The GFC recommends that persons 
involved in boating during cold weather 
invest in a Type V full-body survival suit 
or a Type III float coat. These are personal 
flotation devices that offer essential 
protection against heat loss in especially 
vulnerable areas, including the head, 
neck, armpits, sides and groin. 


Captain Paul R. Ouellette is the 
GFC’s boating safety coordinator 
stationed in Tallahassee. 


Ca 
ggy perkerson 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


GFC Sets Waterfowl Season Dates 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission set duck, 
goose and coot hunting season dates and bag limits for the 
coming year during its September meeting. The duck and coot 
season are November 21 through January 19. The bag limit for 
ducks is six per day including no more than four scaup, four 
mallards with a maximum of two females, two wood ducks, 
two redheads, one black duck, one pintail, one canvasback, 
one mottled duck, one fulvous whistling duck and four 
scoters. The daily bag limit for coots is 15. 

The Canada goose season on Lake Seminole is November 
21-29 and January 9-30. The daily bag limit for geese is two. 


Despite a Drop Ducks Stay High 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife (USF& WS) Service says 84 
million ducks are making the annual migration to the Southern 
United States, Mexico and Central America this year. That’s 
down from last year’s record number of 92 million. The 
USF&WS reports an 8 percent drop in the number of breeding 
ducks; researchers counted 40 million ducks in breeding areas 
this year. The decreases may represent a snapshot of condi- 
tions when the information was gathered rather than the 
beginning of a trend. When compared to the migratory 
waterfowl count of about a decade ago, the 1998 figures are 
high. Ducks Unlimited attributes this increase to more rainfall 
in recent years and the restoration of habitat on farmlands. For 
more duck news check out the Ducks Unlimited web site 
http://www.ducks.org/hotnews.html. 


Dove Hunters Hotline 
Hunters seeking information about dove fields managed 
by the GFC can now find it at their fingertips. By calling 
(850) 875-3432 hunters will get news about special hunts, 
hunting on wildlife management areas, hunt dates, and the 
rules and regulations. The hotline is updated every Thursday 
throughout the season. 


Bass Master Returns 
The Bass Anglers Sportsman Society (BASS) tournament 
returns to Florida with three stops starting in December. The 
Bass Masters Tournament Trail kicks off December 3-5 on 
Lake Okeechobee, January 13-16 at Lake Toho and January 
21-23 at the St. Johns River. For more information call BASS 
headquarters (334) 272-9530. 
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Lt. Col. Louie Roberson 


New GFC Regional Director 
Lt. Col. Louie Roberson is the new regional director of 
the GFC Northwest Region. Roberson’s career with the GFC 
began in 1983 as a Wildlife Officer in Hardee County. He 
most recently served as the Law Enforcement Supervisor in 
the South Region. 


How’s Your Zip Code? 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency new web 
site lets you check the pollution levels of your community. 
The site displays EPA analysis of drinking water, surface 
water, air quality, hazardous waste and toxic chemicals by 
county and zip code. The web address is http://www.epa. 
gov/ceis. Follow the “Environmental Profile” link. You’ ll 
find graphs and other information from EPA reports. 
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UF Helps Injured Crane 

Eduard, a Siberian crane with bad ankles, underwent a 
first-ever artificial joint replacement surgery at the University 
of Florida College of Veterinary Medicine. The rare crane 
suffers from severe arthritis. He is one of ten breeding cranes 
living at the International Crane Foundation (ICE) in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. Worldwide, the Siberian crane population has 
dwindled to about 2,000. When we went to press it was still 
too early to say if Eduard’s surgery was successful. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Get Your Agenda Here 
The most current Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion meeting minutes and agenda are posted on the GFC web 
site at http://www.state.fl.us/gfc/. Follow the “What’s New” 
link. 


Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission REGIONAL OFFICES 


Northwest Region, 3911 Highway 2321, Panama City, 
FL 32409-1658, Telephone: (850) 265-3678 
Louie Roberson, director 


Northeast Region, Route 7, Box 440, Lake City, 
FL 32055-8713, Telephone: (904) 758-0525 
Julie L. Jones, director 


Central Region, 1239 S.W. 10th Street, Ocala, 
FL 34474-2797, Telephone: (352) 732-1225 
Robert B. Butler, director 


South Region, 3900 Drane Field Road, Lakeland, 
FL 33811-1299, Telephone: (941) 648-3203 
Greg Holder, director 


Everglades Region, 8535 Northlake Boulevard, West 
Palm Beach, FL 33412-3303, Telephone: (561) 625-5122 
Mark Robson, director 


Coming in January 


¢ The Florida Bird Trail 

e Buffalo in Florida 

e Manatee Watch 

¢ Turkey Hunting 

¢ Kayaking Florida Style 
e Friend of Wildlife 

e Wildlife Book Reviews 
¢ The Annual Index 


To Florida Wildlife! 


SWEET TOOTH, cardinals 
and cherries, 9"x17" $80 


Gregg Murray Artist’s Proofs 

Limited edition signed and numbered artist’s proofs of 
Gregg Murray’s famous color scratchboard art are still 
available. These artist’s proofs may be purchased through the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for-profit founda- 
tion. One-half of the proceeds will defray the Florida Wildlife 
magazine manuscript, art and photography expenses. Other 
Murray scratchboard artist’s prints available that were 
featured in the September-October issue of Florida Wildlife 
include Serene, manatee cow and young, 15" x 19" $100; and 
Great Blue, a heron, 10"x14" $70. 


To order a print, please send a check or money order to 
the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Gregg Murray Print, 
620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 
Florida residents must add 7 percent sales tax. All orders 
must add $10 for delivery. Multiple prints may be included in 
a single delivery charge. Allow two weeks for delivery. @) 
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COEXISTENCE, green heron and a pair of gators, 
13"x22" $120 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Florida Everglades by 
Connie Toops. Voyageur Press, Inc., 
Stillwater, MN,1998, 112 pages, 
$19.95. ISBN 0-89658-372-4 


A splendid blend of stunning 
photos and taut expressive writing 
makes the latest edition of The Florida 
Everglades a joy to the eye and a feast 
for the mind. 

The Commemorative Edition, 
published in conjunction with the 50th 
anniversary of Everglades National 
Park, is a revised version of the 1989 
original and includes an overview of 
the impact of Hurricane Andrew. It 
examines the latest threats to preserve a 
unique and fragile ecosystem, and is a 
helpful resource guide for those 
wanting to join the fight to a “...golden 
ocean of sawgrass waving under sun- 
drenched skies.” 

Few are more qualified than 
Connie Toops, the author of nine books 
including Owls and Hummingbirds: 
Jewels in Flight, to interpret the 
mysteries of this vast marsh. The Ohio 
native earned a degree in natural 
resources in 1972 from The Ohio State 
University and has worked as a 
naturalist and ranger at Everglades 
National Park. 

She possesses a special insight and 
understanding that comes only with the 
experience of having led many “slogs” 


into the interior through swarms of 
mosquitos under the sweltering south 
Florida sun. She has a special under- 
standing of her subject that comes only 
with experience on the ground. 

The author writes with authority 
and eloquence, and her pictures provide 
beautiful wildlife portraits and stunning 
vistas of this wilderness treasure. The 
photographs are of a quality one would 
expect from Toops, whose work has 
appeared in books and articles pub- 
lished by National Geographic, Time- 
Life, Audubon, and The Sierra Club. 

The narrative also paints splendid 
pictures of “an intricate collage” of 
flora and fauna that together are “full 
of life and surprises.” The author takes 
the reader deep into the mysterious 
beauty of the ‘glades and invites him to 
“touch and taste, to sample the rich 
odors, to listen, to see with eyes and 
minds.” 

Reviewed by Lt. James Huffstodt, 
Everglades regional public information 
director. 


The new Florida Wildlife 
Viewing Guide by Susan Cerulean 
and Ann Morrow. Falcon Press, 
1998, $10.95. ISBN 1-56044-353-7 


Just when the weather in Florida 
gets downright irresistible and you're 
itching to get out and hike or bird, 
along comes the newly revised edition 
of the Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide. 

The new guide features little- 
explored areas from the Alabama 
border to the Dry Tortugas. Some of 
the sites are tinier, less-known natural 
parks overshadowed by larger chunks 
of landscape that everyone knows. For 
example, maybe you’ ve spent lots of 
time in the Blackwater River State 
Forest, but you’ ve probably never 
checked out the extensive boardwalks 
over beaver ponds and pitcher plant 
bogs near the U.S. Navy’s Whiting 
Field — Clear Creek Nature Trail. And 
the Boot Key site near Marathon is 
really just a short jaunt down a county 
road that happens to offer some of the 
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very best hawk, eagle, falcon and kite 
watching opportunities in Florida 
during the fall migration. Other sites 
are coming on line as lands purchased 
by Preservation 2000 and other 
acquisition programs are developed for 
wildlife viewing and recreation. 

The Corkscrew Regional Ecosytem 
Watershed, usually called by its 
acronym, CREW, is one such newly 
protected area. It’s east of Fort Myers 
and harbors a vast, 5,000-acre marsh 
favored by swallow-tailed kites and a 
host of wading birds. Also included in 
the new guide are several little known 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion mitigation parks worthy of 
exploration: Platt Branch near Lake 
Placid; Split Oak Forest south of 
Orlando; and Perry Oldenburg adjacent 
to the Withlacoochee State Forest. 

Thirty-six new wildlife watching 
venues were added to the revised 
edition of the 1993 guide. The 1998 
version includes updated information 
about the original sites, including time 
of operation, directions and informa- 
tion about wildlife. The book is 
available at all major bookstores for 
$10.95 and may be ordered from 
Falcon Press by calling 1-800-582- 
2665. One dollar from the sale of each 
book is deposited into the Nongame 
Wildlife Trust Fund for wildlife 
conservation efforts in Florida. @ 

— Reviewed by staff. 


Fishing For Dollars 


By James Call 


orida is about to make a big splash in the 
bass fishing tournament world. The Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
is teaming up with the Starke Group to 
produce the biggest-purse amateur bass fishing tourna- 
ment the world has ever seen. The tournament, awarding 
$1.3 million in prize money, will have four rounds held 
around the state in the winter and spring of 1999. 

The Starke Group will produce the tournament and an 
hour-long television special will be based on the event. 

“The Starke Group organized a highly successful 
project like this in Texas,” said Ross Morrell, Director of 
the GFC Office of Informational Services. “That was the 
biggest amateur bass fishing tournament ever held, but we 
are going to top it here in Florida with our tournament.” 

The Texas tournament drew more than 7,000 partici- 
pants and about 15,000 spectators.Fishing is a popular 
sport in Florida and officials expect the Sunshine State 
tournament will easily surpass the Texas numbers. There 
are 2.8 million anglers in the state and according to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service they spend more than $3 
billion, generate $200 million in sales tax and support 
82,000 jobs. Also, the Florida tournament is scheduled 
during the height of tourist season and officials anticipate 
the excitement generated by the tournament will attract 
visitors. 

The Florida bass tournament will be similar to a fish 
festival on wheels. There will be entertainment villages, 
vendors, and exhibits set-up at the tournament sites for 
family and friends of participants and spectators. 
Throughout the tournament spectators will also be able to 
win prizes and money. Officials are planning the tourna- 
ment as a family-friendly event with something for 
everyone. 

The first round of the tournament is scheduled for 
February 19-21 at Lake Okeechobee; round two will be 
held March 19-21 at Kissimmee; and round three will be 
April 20-22 along the St. Johns River near Palatka. At 
each round, the top ten finishers win money and an 
opportunity to meet in the championship round. The date 
and location of the championship round is still to be 
determined. 

A portion of the proceeds raised by the event will go 
to the Wildlife Foundation of Florida Inc., to support the 
GFC special projects and activities. @) 


Throughout the tournament 
spectators will also be able to 
win prizes and money. Officials 
are planning the tournament as 
a family-friendly event with 
something for everyone. 


Tom Evans 
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